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sacred to be remodelled and made responsible. The
process inevitably smoothed the way for centralization.
The state, one may say, was beginning to come to life/ x
This centralized, acquisitive state, though it might
be more democratic than the idler and more easy-
going * state ' of the old oligarchy, contained in it
the seeds of despotism. It was Mill who saw through
the facile optimism of his predecessors in democratic
theory and determined to make of Liberty, the liberty
of men and women, not of groups and abstractions, a
political concept of primary importance. He dreaded
at once the incompetent but powerful bureaucrat, the
ignorant but powerful majority, and the brutal intoler-
ance of unreflecting, uninstructed public opinion.
That is why his essay on Liberty is of greater importance
than his work on Representative Government. By
breaking away from the search for sovereignty to a
limitation of its just and proper scope, he took an
important step towards the development of English
social theory. Mill was a good democrat, and his
pleading for the enfranchisement of women at a time
when that measure was hardly thought about, showed
that he wished the distribution of power among the
people to be as thorough as possible ; but he realized
that democracy was not an end in itself, and that it was
valuable only as a means to happiness. But the happi-
ness of the citizen is conditioned by his capacity to
develop and to function freely: wherever there is
unnecessary repression and restraint, happiness is
impossible. Therefore the primary duty of the social
theorist and of the good Utilitarian was to relate a
philosophy of individual liberty with a philosophy of
democratic and representative government. That was
the task which Mill set himself, and few men were more
1 Leslie Stephen, The English Utilitarians* VoL III* p. 247.